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INTRODUCTION 


In late June 1986, the Sandinista government intensified 
repression in Nicaragua by cracking down on the free 
press, the church, and political parties. On June 26, the 
government closed La Prensa, the last independent 
newspaper in Nicaragua. Only the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front (FSLN) newspaper, Barricada, and the 
pro-FSLN, government-subsidized El Nuevo Diario remain in 
circulation, Radio and television are completely under 
Sandinista control. On July 28, 1986, Monsignor Bismarck 
Carballo was prevented from returning to Nicaragua after a 
trip abroad, Several days later, on July 4, Bishop Pablo 
Antonio Vega of Juigalpa in Chontales province was 
detained by State Security forces, taken by helicopter to 
the Honduran border, and expelled from Nicaragua, The 
government simultaneously announced stricter enforcement 
of already severe restrictions on Nicaraguan political 
parties. 


The Sandinistas' crackdown on Nicaraguans met strong 
criticism both outside and inside Nicaragua, "By these 
incremental steps," charged the New York Times in a July 
10, 1986, editorial, "the pluralist revolution seems 
hopelessly betrayed." Pope John Paul II, celebrating a 
Mass in Colombia, called the expulsion of Bishop Vega "an 
almost incredible act," reminiscent of the "dark periods 
in the not-so-distant past which the church might 
reasonably have expected never to face again." The Pope 
and world church leaders called for the immediate 
repatriation of Bishop Vega and Monsignor Bismarck 
Carballo.. 


The Nicaraguan Permanent Commission on Human Rights 
(CPDH) protested the government's actions against the 
internal opposition. in a July 7, 1986, letter to President 
Daniel Ortega, saying they "directly violate the human 
rights and sentiments of the Nicaraguan people." The 
commission demanded that "in accordance with the laws of 
the republic and international conventions signed by 
Nicaragua, the rights of the daily, La Prensa, and 
Monsignor Bismarck Carballo...and Monsignor Pablo Antonio 
Vega, violated by functionaries of your government, be 
immediately restored." Cardinal Miguel Obando y Bravo, a 
long-time opponent of Somoza and a frequent target of 
Sandinista persecution, called the church's situation 
"very tense" and unprecedented in his 18 years as bishop. 


CLOSURE OF LA PRENSA 


On June 26, 1986, the Sandinistas carried out their 
long-standing threat to shut down La Prensa, Nicaragua's 
only independent newspaper, The government decree closing 
La Prensa accused the newspaper of having "increased its 
levels of provocation and disinformation," despite the 
fact that La Prensa has been subject to prior censorship 
since 1982. In a letter to President Daniel ortega, the 
board of directors of La Prensa, headed by Violeta 
Chamorro, protested the shutdown: "No one is fooled by 
your accusations against La Prensa, From the beginning 
you have personally told journalists that 'newspapers like 
La Prensa ought to disappear,'...The suspension of La 
Prensa was an attack on the freedom of expression of 
Nicaraguans, carefully calculated and planned long ago." 
La Prensa's board of directors noted the irony of being 
called "traitors" by Sandinista government radio: "Is it 
merely coincidence or a logical conclusion that [Somoza] 
marked us as traitors for launching our fight for 

freedom, And it was Somocism that destroyed La Prensa 
seven years ago because it considered our paper the symbol 
of popular opposition to that regime, Do you fear perhaps 
that the level of discontent among the Nicaraguan people 
due to your regime is reaching that of 1979?" 


La Prensa's closure leaves only the FSLN party 
newspaper, Barricada, and the government-subsidized ° 
pro-Sandinista daily, El Nuevo Diario, in circulation, 
All radio and television stations either belong to or are 
subject to strict control by the government, 


La Prensa under Somoza: Under the leadership of the 
Chamorro family, La Prensa became synonymous with the 
dynasty, earning a reputation as "the symbol of liberal 
resistance"! to the dictatorship. Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro Zelaya became full owner of the paper in 1932. 
After his death in 1952, his son, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro 
Cardenal, became publisher. With the younger Chamorro at 
its head, La Prensa became the foremost opposition 
newspaper in Nicaragua, criticizing the Somoza regime's 
corruption and brutality, while staunchly resisting 
government harassment,  Chamorro's activities in 


' 


Opposition went beyond journalism, however. "Long before 
the younger Chamorro gained the reputation ag one of the 
region's most respected opposition journalists," writes 
John Spicer Nichols, "he had established his credentials 
as a political militant,."2 Throughout the 1940s, 1950s, 
and 1960s, Chamorro planned and executed a number of 
attempts to overthrow the Somoza dynasty, serving jail 
terms and going into exile on several occasions, In 1959, 
Chamorro even went to Cuba to ask Fidel Castro for 
weapons, but decided against cooperating with Castro whom 
Chamorro felt would try to control the Nicaraguan 
Opposition. Later in 1959, Chamorro staged a small-scale 
invasion which he hoped would stir the population to rebel 
against the regime, The National Guard defeated the 
attackers, however, and Chamorro again went to jail. In 
1967, Chamorro organized anti-government demonstrations in 
Managua, Battles between protesters and the National 
Guard left 40 dead.3 From then on, Chamorro used 

La Prensa as his main vehicle for opposing the regime. 


La Prensa and other opposition papers had long been 
the target of government harassment, The National Guard 
arrested and tortured opposition journalists.  Censorship 
waS common, and newspapers, then as now, were not allowed 
to mention the fact that they were censored. To let the 
readers know that the paper had been censored, the editors 
of La Prensa substituted pictures of Hollywood actress Ava 
Gardner for excised stories.“ 


During the 1960s and 1970s, Somoza moved away from 
violent measures to silence the opposition press and 
concentrated on more subtle, economic methods such as 
"hoarding newsprint, withholding advertising, levying 
heavy taxes on machinery and repair parts for the 
Opposition press, and cutting off official news sources 
from unfriendly reporters."? Somoza also used his 
family's wealth, and that of his friends and associates to 
take control of most of Nicaragua's media. For example, 
the Somoza family purchased the Managua daily, Novedades, 
and turned it into a mouthpiece for the regime, "Under 
the weight of this combination of controls," Nichols 
writes, "virtually all of the opposition press collapsed, 
with one important exception--La Prensa," 


Pedro Joaquin Chamorro's staunch opposition to 
government repression and dedication to independent ? 
journalism made him a national hero, Internationally, he 

; won a number of prestigious awards for journalism. One 
award from Columbia University cited his "journalistic 
leadership of those forces opposed to tyranny in 
Nicaragua," 


Sadly, Chamorro's prominence made him an irresistible 
target for those trying to break the opposition to 
Somoza. In 1978, Chamorro was assassinated while driving | 
to work, Instead of demoralizing the opposition, 
Chamorro's death galvanized thousands of Nicaraguans who 
had never actively participated in politics, News of his 
death, which was widely attributed to Somoza forces, | 
traveled quickly and brought throngs of Nicaraguans out 
into the streets, beginning the year-long popular 
rebellion leading up to the final collapse of the Somoza | 
regime, A generál strike was declared and coordinated at | 
La Prensa, which became even more central to anti-Somoza 
activities. ' 


Chamorro's wife, Violeta Chamorro de Barrios, also a 
leading opposition figure, continued to run La Prensa and 
use the paper as a forum for opposition opinion. AS the 
Situation in Nicaragua became polarized between the forces 
of revolution and those of the dictatorship, La Prensa, 
like the church and other elements of the opposition, 
sided clearly with the revolution, Several future leaders 
of the Sandinista government worked at the newspaper 
before the revolution, including Bayardo Arce, a 
Sportswriter, who is now a member of the FSLN national 
directorate; Rosario Murillo, a Sandinista activist and 
wife of President Daniel Ortega; and Carlos Chamorro, 
youngest son of the slain editor, who held a post as 
Deputy in the Ministry of Culture before taking over as 
editor of the FSLN party newspaper, Barricada. 


As the dictatorship crumbled, Somoza lashed out at 
La Prensa, cutting off its telephones and telex, The 
National Guard harassed, arrested, and beat La Prensa 
personnel, and on several occasions riddled the offices 
with machine gun fire. In June 1979, in a last desperate 
act, Somoza ordered the paper "bombed out of production in 
a coordinated attack by National Guard tanks, aircraft and 
ground forces," 8 on 
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La Prensa under the Sandinistas: After the revolution, 
the outlook for the media appeared excellent, The 
revolution's publicly stated goals seemed entirely 
consistent with those of a free press. Violeta Chamorro, 
nicknamed the "First Lady of the Nicaraguan revolution," 
was a meuber of the first Sandinista junta, and she 
quickly went about rebuilding the destroyed La Prensa. 


Within days of their revolutionary victory, the 
Sandinista-dominated government enacted laws specifically 
guaranteeing freedom of speech and other related rights. 
On July 20, 1979, the Fundamental Statute of the Republic 
decreed that the revolutionary government would guarantee 
"unrestricted freedom of thought, written or spoken" 
(Article 8). "The right of all people to freedom of 
Opinion and speech" was guaranteed in the Statute on the 
Rights and Guarantees of Nicaraguans, This right included 
"the right to seek, obtain, and publish information or 
opinion of all sorts, without limitations, be it spoken, 
written, printed, or in artistic form" (Article 21).? 


Unfortunately, the guarantees proved entirely 
cosmetic, La Prensa soon ran into government pressure 
when it tried to print any criticism of the government. 
Meanwhile, Mrs, Chamorro resigned from the junta after 
nine months, realizing that the Sandinistas did not intend 
to fulfill their promises to establish pluralism, a mixed 
economy, and a non-aligned foreign policy. 


Until La Prensa was finally shut down completely on 
June 26, 1986, the newspaper suffered censorship, 
harassment, and economic pressures at the hands of the 
Sandinistas, The de facto censorship La Prensa had 
suffered since the first months of Sandinista rule became 
formal in 1982 when the March 15 state of emergency decree 
required La Prensa's editors to submit material for prior 
censorship to the Ministry of Interior every day. 


According to La Prensa editor Roberto Cardenal 
Chamorro, on average about half of the material submitted 
to censors was returned after a delay of several hours 
with the warning "Do Not Publish." Sometimes censorship 
was So severe--as high as 80$--or the delay so great, that 
the paper could not publish at all. Articles about the 
church, the independent political parties, democratic 
trade unions, and the economy were most heavily censored, 
although the government routinely denied permission to 


print reports on subjects such as elections in the 
veterinarians' association and damage caused by storms. 
Co-editor Jaime Chamorro, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro's 
brother, has said that La Prensa almost never attempted to 
print stories on the armed resistance because they were 
always rejected by the censors, The government prohibited 
La Prensa from printing blank ‘spaces to indicate where 
articles had been censored, 


ATTACK ON THE CHURCH 


Shortly after closing La Prensa, the Sandinista government 
launched an attack on the Catholic church with the 
expulsions of two prominent clergymen, Bishop Pablo 
Antonio Vega of Juigalpa in Chontales province, and 
Monsignor Bismarck Carballo, spokesman for the Archdiocese 
of Managua. On June 28, 1986, Monsignor Carballo was 
prevented from boarding an airplane flight to Managua 
after attending a conference in Europe. Bishop Vega was ; 
detained by Sandinista Security forces on July 4 and 
transported by helicopter to the Honduran border where he 
was expelled from Nicaragua, The Sandinistas accused both 
clergymen of "anti-patriotic attitudes" in connection with 
Statements critical of the Sandinista regime. Both Vega 
and Carballo have called for an end to Sandinista 
repression of the Catholic church, and for initiatives to 
reconcile the Sandinistas with their opponents, 


The Sandinistas have attempted to justify attacks on 
the church by linking church leaders to the Somoza 
dictatorship. Contrary to Sandinista propaganda, the 
Catholic church--with the leadership and participation of 
Miguel Obando y Bravo, Pablo Antonio Vega, and Bismarck 
Carballo--played a leading role in the revolution against 
the dictatorship, denouncing human rights abuses and 
corruption, calling for Somoza's resignation, and 
ultimately giving its approval to armed insurrection, 


The Nicaraguan Permanent Commission on Human Rights 
(CPDH), founded in 1977 to monitor the human rights abuses 
of the Somoza regime, protested the expulsions in a 
July 7, 1986, letter to President Ortega, The CPDH. 
charged that the actions against Bishop Vega and Monsignor 
Carballo "cannot be looked at as isolated acts, but as the 


continuation of repression against the Catholic church of 
Nicaragua." The expulsions, said the commission, 
"directly violate the human rights and sentiments of the 
Nicaraguan people,,...These acts imply the application of 
an expatriation penalty...which, besides not existing in 
our penal code, has been imposed without due process and 
without allowing any defense." The commission demanded 
that the rights of Bishop Vega and Monsignor Carballo to 
travel freely be restored, The CPDH also protested 
several major attacks on the church since the imposition 
of the October 15, 1985, state of emergency, including thi 
banning of the church newsletter Iglesia, "the summoning 
of at least 15 priests during November and December 1985, 
of at least 150 people connected to the Catholic church t: 
intimidate them into abandoning all relationships with th: 
church; [and] the closure on January 1[1986,] of Catholic 
Radio, the official station of the Catholic church of 
Nicaragua." 


Religious leaders throughout the world condemned the 
Sandinista actions, While celebrating Mass in Colombia, 
Pope John Paul II said Bishop Vega's expulsion "deeply 
saddened me, the more so because it recalls dark periods 
in the not-so-distant past which the church might 
reasonably have expected never to face again." The Pope 
expressed his hope that "those responsible for this 
decision would reconsider the gravity of their action, 
which contradicts repeated assurances of a desire for 
peaceful and respectful co-existence with the church," 


The Council of Latin American Bishops sent a message 
of support to Cardinal Obando y Bravo of Nicaragua, who i 
himself a constant target of Sandinista persecution. The 
bishops also stated that they felt "obligated to raise a 
Voice of protest against the attempt to limit the freedom 
of a bishop whose duty it is to be with his people, and t 
abridge human rights." The Nicaraguan bishops issued a 
communique declaring support for their colleagues Bishop 
Vega and Monsignor Carballo. 


In the United States, Bishop James W, Malone, 
President of the National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
condemned the two expulsions in telegrams to President 
Daniel Ortega and Cardinal Obando. Archbishop James A. 
Hickey of Washington and Cardinal John O'Connor, 
Archbishop of New York, joined Malone in criticizing the 
expulsions, calling them "a serious attack on the 
Spiritual foundations of the Nicaraguan people," 


CARDINAL MIGUEL OBANDO Y BRAVO 


Archbishop of Managua 


Cardinal Miguel Obando y Bravo: is one of the most popular 
figures in Nicaragua, where roughly 85$ of the people 
belong to the Roman Catholic church, Wherever Obando 
travels on pastoral visits to the countryside or to 
celebrate Masses, he attracts huge crowds, Attending 
Mass, and welcoming Cardinal Obando along his route, are 
not only acts of religious devotion but also 
demonstrations of support for the Catholic church in its 
Struggle for religious freedom under the Marxist-Leninist 
Sandinista regime. 


Opposition to Somoza: Cardinal Obando was born in 1926 in 
La Libertad, Nicaragua, His ancestry is indigenous 
Nicaraguan Indian and mulatto. His father was a coal 
miner and his mother came from a poor rural family. At 
the age of 12, Obando left home to study in Granada on the 
western shore of Lake Managua at a school run by Salesian 
priests dedicated to educational and missionary work, 
Later Obando studied at a seminary in El Salvador, where 
he stayed for more than 10 years teaching mathematics, 
Science, and Latin, coaching baseball, and serving as 
principal at a seminary. 


In 1968, Obando became auxiliary bishop of Matagalpa. 
A New York Times article describes Obando's habits at 
Matagalpa. "During his two years there, he became 
something of a local legend. In contrast to the elderly 
bishop of Matagalpa, who rarely left the provincial 
capital, and to the majority of Nicaraguan prelates, 
Obando rode oxcarts and pack animals through the 
alternately muddy and dusty back country to counsel the 
faithful in remote parishes,"ll 


In 1970, Obando became Archbishop of Managua. Again 
according to the New York Times, Somoza "knew Obando as a 
provincial bishop dedicated to pastoral work, without 
advanced education or known political sympathies, and he 
did not object when the Pope appointed Obando as the first 
native-born archbishop in Nicaragua's history. In 
private, Somoza referred to Obando as 'my little 
Indian, ' "12 


Somoza later became uncomfortably aware that Obando's 
dedication to social justice compelled him to criticize 
the Somoza regime, Somoza tried to buy the Archbishop's 
loyalty with expensive gifts and privileges, but Obando 
refused to be coopted. When Somoza gave Obando a Mercedes 
Benz, Obando raffled off the car and donated the proceeds 
to the poor, When Somoza appointed him to a relief 
commission for the 1972 earthquake, Obando declined the 
appointment, suspecting, correctly, that the commission 
would be a fraud, The dictator's embezzlement and 
mismanagement of international aid to victims of the 
disaster contributed to growing popular discontent with 
the Somoza regime. 


Obando's vigorous advocacy for the poor, especially 
in the face of a corrupt regime, was in keeping with 
developments in the Roman Catholic church in other Latin 
American countries, In the wake of Vatican II and the 
Latin American Bishops' Conference at Medellin, Colombia, 
in 1968, writes Humberto Belli, a former Sandinista, "inany 
Latin American Catholics became more aware of a 
responsibility to further social justice on behalf of the 
poor and to denounce injustices....Miguel Obando y Bravo 
typified this shift by the way in which, from his 
assumption of office in 1970, he broke with the tradition 
of church-state accommodation. 


During the 1970s, the Roman Catholic church became 
increasingly vocal in its criticism of Somoza, In 1971, 
Obando refused to register to vote in Somoza's notoriously 
fraudulent presidential elections. When Somoza 
manipulated the electoral code to bar 9 out of 10 
Opposition political parties from the 1974 elections, the 
Nicaraguan bishops issued a pastoral letter warning that 
the electoral manipulations amounted to "legal war," 
Obando refused to attend Somoza's inauguration, 


In 1977, the church condemned the government for 
atrocities committed during an anti-guerrilla campaign in 
the countryside. In a pastoral letter, the bishops 
denounced the "state of terror that forces numerous 
peasants to desperately flee from their own homes and 
farms," and the "inhuman and humiliating methods from 
torture to rape and even,,,summary PARGUE IDRE used by the 
regime during interrogations," ë 


a fpe us 


Seeing an ally in their struggle against the 
dictatorship, the Sandinistas embraced Obando, They twice 
called upon him to mediate FSLN hostage-taking incidents, 

i once in 1974 and later during the famous takeover of the 
National Palace in 1978. On other occasions, Obando 
personally intervened with the government to secure the 
release of several Sandinista comandantes, including Tomas 
Borge and Daniel Ortega. By this time, Somoza had begun 
calling Obando the "comandante Miguel," ind 


Obando's position was more delicate than Somoza's 
nickname suggests. As an advocate for the poor and a 
believer in human rights, Obando sympathized with many of 
the revolution's goals, At the same time, Obando and the 
church hierarchy believed that the church should stay out 
of politics. Nevertheless, as the political situation in 
Nicaragua grew increasingly polarized toward the end of 
the 1970s, the church, under Obando's leadership, sided 
clearly with the revolutionary forces, which included the 
Sandinistas. On August 4, 1978, Obando issued a statement 
in which he asked Somoza to resign the presidency as a way 
to achieve peace, Many other opposition groups came out 
in support of Obando and issued similar calls for Somoza 
to step down in favor a transitional government, 


In its last pastoral letter before the collapse of 
the Somoza dictatorship, the church condemned the violence 
brought on all Nicaraguans by the civil war, but gave its 
approval to armed revolt: "The extremist actions of the 
revolutionary insurrection affect us all, but it is not 
possible to deny their moral legitimacy in the face of a 
olatant and prolonged tyranny which violates the basic 
rights of individuals." Immediately after the success of 
the revolution, Obando celebrated a victory Mass with the 
Sandinista leadership in attendance. Two post-revolution 
pastoral letters reflected the church's support for the 
new regime, 


Under the Sandinista Regime: After the success of tbe 
revolution, the Sandinistas, who dominated the new 


government, were grateful for the church's, and 
particularly Obando's, support in undermining the i 
dictatorship. In 1980, the Sandinistas issued a ue 

communique acknowledging the church's contribution to the 


revolution and specifically thanking Obando, "The 
Catholic bishops on various occasions have valiantly 
denounced the crimes and abuses of the dictatorship, 
especially Monsignor Obando y Bravo...who among others 
suffered harassment from Somocista bands," 


Unknown to Obando and the church, within months of 
their military victory over the dictatorship the 
Sandinistas had mapped a strategy to usurp the role of tt 
traditional churches in Nicaraguan life and to substitute 
a Sandinista "Popular Church," The FSLN intended to 
Supplant spiritual values with Marxist-Leninist ones and 
to extend Sandinista party control over Nicaraguan 
Society. A once-secret FSLN internal report called the 
"72-Hour Document" summarizes a three-day strategy sessi 
in September 1979 which shows that the Sandinista 
leadership planned to "neutralize" the traditional churc! 
and "strengthen our ties with priests sympathetic to the 
revolution," 


The Sandinistas went forward with their 
Marxist-Leninist program which included a series of 
actions designed to undermine traditional Catholic 
teachings and the authority of the church. New Sandinisi 
textbooks stressed Marxist-Leninist teachings and the 
materials of the widely acclaimed literacy campaign 
alienated the church faithful as well as the hierarchy. 
Then, in 1981, the Sandinistas demanded that Cardinal 
Obando give up his weekly televised Masses and share the 
church's television time with pro-Sandinista priests. Tí 
church cancelled the broadcasts instead, In 1982, the 
State of emergency implemented a policy of prior 
censorship for all media including the church, and shut 
down Radio Catolica for two weeks, 


The litany of church repression is long and well 
documented, It includes attacks on church buildings by 
Sandinista mobs, the confiscation of Iglesia (the church 
news bulletin), slander, arrests and interrogations of 1: 
members, banning of Masses, and the final closure of Rad 
Catolica, m 


In May 1985, the Vatican elevated Archbishop Obando 
to Cardinal, making him the highest church official in 
Central America.  Obando's return from Rome in June afte 
his investiture as Cardinal sparked the largest outpouri! 


of public sentiment in Nicaragua since the triumph of the 
1979 revolution, Hundreds of thousands of Nicaraguans 
lined the streets from the airport to his home. As the 
crowd near the airport grew, the Sandinistas blocked 
access to the airport and used massed police and a water 
cannon to keep the Cardinal's supporters back. 
Nevertheless, Obando's first Mass in Nicaragua as cardinal 
attracted some 40,000-50,000 people. 


The Catholic Church "Bound and Gagged": With the banning 
of the church newsletter, Iglesia, in October 1985, the 
shutdown of Radio Catolica in January 1986, and the 
prolonged censorship of La Prensa, which ended with the 
complete closure of the newspaper on June 26, 1986, Obando 
and others critics of the Sandinista regime have been 
deprived of a domestic forum for their views, In April 
1986, Cardinal Obando wrote in the Washington Post that 
the Sandinistas háve "bound and gagged" the Catholic 
church, 


Although the sandinistas pretend that theirs is à 
legitimate and democratic regime, Obando wrote that: 


to accept this is to ignore the mass exodus of the 
Miskito Indians,...to ignore the departure of tens of 
thousands of Nicaraguan men and women of every age, 
profession, economic status and political 
persuasion,...to ignore that many of those who are 
leaders or participants in the counterrevolution were 
once leaders or members of the Sandinista front or 
were ministers in the Sandinista government, to 
ignore the lack of any justification for the most 
terrible violation of freedom of the press and of 
Speech in the history of our country, It is to 
ignore the progressive and suffocating restriction of 
public liberties, under the cover of an interminable 
national emergency law and the continual violation of 
human rights, It is to ignore the expulsion of 
priests and the mass exodus of young people eligible 
for military service....None of this is true of a 
government that has the sympathy and general support 
of the people, 


CRACKDOWN ON POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


In addition to the shutdown of La Prensa and the 
expulsions of Bishop Vega and Monsignor Carballo, the 
Sandinistas announced that restrictions over political 
parties and their activities, declared in the October 15, 
1985, state of emergency will be more tightly enforced. 
Outdoor political meetings are illegal, and indoor 
meetings require advance permission from the government. 
Commenting on the crackdown against political parties, 
Comandante Bayardo Arce announced that Nicaragua had 
entered a "new political phase." He threatened to punish 
political parties for stating views contrary to Sandinista 
policy, or calling the war between the armed democratic 
resistance and the Sandinista government a "civil war," 


Political parties and other groups have reacted by 
reiterating their calls for an end to hostilities, an end 
to the state of emergency, restoration of human rights, 
and free elections. 


On July 1, the Democratic Coordinating Board (CDN)--a 
coalition of political parties, labor unions, professional 
organizations, and the private Sector--issued a statement 
calling for "national dialogue leading to the attainment 
of peace and the establishment of a democratic and 
pluralistic system and social justice," respect for human 
rights, the reopening of Radio Catolica and La Prensa, and 
an end to the persecution of the Catholic church and 
democratic opposition groups, "We consider it exceedingly 
alarming," the CDN announced, "that leaders of the 
FSLN...proclaim, through the luxury of publicity, that the 
civic fight has terminated in Nicaragua, and threaten 
organizations and their leaders, who disapprove of its 
projected totalitarian policy, with imprisonment, exile, 
loss of citizenship and even with death if they do not 
adopt positions favorable to the interests of the armed 
party in the government," In addition to the closure of 
La Prensa and attacks on the church, the CDN cited 
government attempts to take over the private sector 
through confiscations and other interventions in order to 
establish a "planned, centralized economy characteristic 
of communist countries," 


On July 7, 1986, the six political parties, who in 
January 1986, made a peace proposal to the government 
issued a statement criticizing the crackdown, The Social 
Democratic, Social Christian, Liberal Constitutionalist, 
Conservative, Liberal Independent, and unofficial 
Democratic Conservative parties reiterated their earlier 
proposal of a suspension of hostilities, general amnesty, 
repeal of the state of emergency, and free elections, The 
parties called on President Ortega to stop hiding "behind 
methods that restrict further the freedoms of citizens, 
and which are contrary to respect for human rights," 


The parties also blamed countries participating in 
the Contadora negotiations for ignoring the essential 
relationship between internal democratization and regional 
peace. Contadora "has avoided the necessity for 
democratization" and therefore "assumes an important share 
of the responsibility for the deterioration of the 
national and regional crisis." 


The parties called for the government to allow the 
reopening of La Prensa and the repatriation of Bishop Vega 
and Monsignor Carballo. They also proposed the formation 
of a National Commission for Peace to work toward a cease- 
fire between the armed democratic resistance and the 
Sandinista army. i 


PROFILES OF INTERNAL OPPOSITION LEADERS 


Few people outside Nicaragua are familiar with the leaders 
of the internal opposition to the Sandinista regime-- 
journalists, politicians, businessmen, trade unionists, 
and church leaders--who cannot conduct their affairs 
freely, or express their views without fear of arrest, 
detention, imprisonment, and torture, To express their 
views freely, they must leave the country, Outside 
Nicaragua, however, they must weigh their remarks 
carefully for fear they won't be allowed to return, or 
that their families will suffer retaliation, 


The Sandinista regime distorts voices of dissent in 
Nicaragua through the pro-government press, and contrives 
Scandals to discredit its most effective and popular 
opponents, Marta Patricia Baltodano, former head of the 
independent Nicaraguan Permanent Commission on Human 
Rights (CPDH); was forced into exile in December 1985 
after the Sandinistas accused her of conducting an affair 
with a priest. Character assassination of former FSLN 
supporters like former Ministry of Culture official 
Adriana Guillen--accused of sabotage--is common, In 1984, 
thé Sandinistas attempted to implicate Monsignor Bismarck 
Carballo in a sex scandal with an VSLN state security 
agent pretending to be a parishioner,  Nicaraguans rallied 
to Carballo's defense, turning the episode into an 
embarrassment for the Sandinistas. Eventually, however, 
the Sandinistas exiled Carballo, an aide to Cardinal 
Miguel Obando y Bravo, by preventing him from boarding an 
airline flight to Managua on June 28, 1986, 


Discussion of Central American peace efforts have 
focused on diplomatic initiatives like the Contadora 
process, Little attention has been paid to the efforts of 
Nicaraguans themselves to bring peace to their region by 
finding a solution to Nicaragua's internal conflict. 


Following are profiles of four Nicaraguans who 
epitomize the struggle to end Nicaragua's internal 
conflict by restoring the 1979 Nicaraguan revolution to 
its original democratic principles. Although they 
represent different sectors of the Nicaraguan population-- 
the press, the private sector, labor, and the political 
parties--they share a belief that there can be nó peace in 
Central American without democracy in Nicaragua. 


VIOLETA CHAMORRO 


Publisher of La Prensa 
Former Sandinista Junta Member 


On July 26, 1986, the Sandinista government shut down 

La Prensa, Nicaragua's last independent newspaper. 

La Prensa's closure leaves only the Sandinista party 
paper, Barricada, and a pro-government daily, El Nuevo 
Diario, in circulation. Since the assassination of her 
husband, Pedro Joaquin Chamorro in 1978, Violeta Chamorro 
de Barrios has published La Prensa, the major opposition 
paper under both the Somoza and Sandinista regimes, 


In 1978, while on a visit to one of her children in 
exile in Costa Rica, Mrs, Chamorro accepted an invitation 
to join the revolutionary junta of a provisional 
revolutionary government, She became one of five 
Nicaraguans who returned to Managua in July 1979 as the 
provisional Government of National Reconstruction. 
Unknown to Mrs, Chamorro, and to virtually everyone else, 
three of her four colleagues on the junta were either 
members or sympathizers of the Sandinista National 
Liberation Front. Only Violeta Chamorro and Alfonso 
Robelo, leader of the Nicaraguan Democratic Movement, a 
Social democratic political party, were committed 
democrats who believed they were ushering in a new era of 
pluralism and respect for human rights in Nicaragua. 


On her return to Nicaragua, Mrs, Chamorro sensed the 
Sandinista betrayal of the revolution, "From the first 
day, I began to see things I couldn't imagine, things very 
different from that to which we had committed ourselves. 
"1 began to sense an excess in militarism, an exaggerated 
Cuban presence, a disdain for democratic ideas and 
Opinions, and a disregard for those who did not belong to 
the Sandinista party." 


Mrs. Chamorro remained in the junta for nine months, 
working to keep the revolutionary government's promises of 
pluralism, non-alignment in foreign policy, a mixed 
economy, and respect for human rights, But the 
Sandinistas in the government thwarted the democrats at 
every point, pushing ahead instead with a Marxist-Leninist 


program. Ultimately, Mrs, Chamorro could no longer 
countenance serving with the Sandinista junta. She and 
the other democrat on the junta, Alfonso Robelo, now a 

, leader of the armed democratic resistance, resigned in 
April 1980, 


At La Prensa, Mrs, Chamorro and her colleagues 
encountered increased censorship and harassment, .In 1982, 
a State of emergency decree wrote de facto censorship into 
law and imposed prior censorship. Thereafter, La Prensa 
was compelled to submit every issue to censors in the 
Department of Communications Media in the Ministry of 
interior, A La Prensa editor has estimated that the paper 
suffered "an average delay of publication of about five 
hours every day, and has found 47$ of the submitted 
material censored," Some days, censorship was so 
severe--running as high as 80%-~that the paper could not 
publish at all, 


Under restrictions imposed under the 1982 and 1985 
States of emergency, La Prensa was prohibited from 
printing information on national security and economic 
matters, However, government censors interpreted those 
prohibitions so broadly as to permit censorship of 
virtually any article, The government recently censored 
articles on elections in the veterinarians association, a 
crime wave, and inedible lard in government stores, 
According to editor Jaime Chamorro, La Prensa had all but 
given up submitting articles on the War between the 
Nicaraguan democratic resistance and Sandinista troops, 
because they were always returned with the marking, "NO 
PUBLICARSE (Do not publish)," 


In May 1986, Mrs, Chamorro showed an audience in 
Washington a page proof from La Prensa with the government 
censor's markings. She said: 


I would like to show all of you present, so you can 
witness with your own eyes, how our newspaper is 
censored. This paper is from Thursday, May 15, 
1986,.,.[ The headline said,] "Sandinista protest over 
a Opposition visit to Venezuela." "DO NOT PUBLISH," 
| On the headline, "Political document has great impact 
E in Contadora countries," they wrote, "DO NOT 
PUBLISH." - 


METRUM aaa aaa 


This article is about the political groups opposing 
the Sandinistas and still living in Managua, 
Nicaragua, They have signed an accord as the 
Nicaraguan opposition against the Sandinistas but are 
never allowed to speak about themselves or any of 
their affairs, This is an example of the total 
control under which we live in Nicaragua. 


Mrs, Chamorro's son, Pedro Joaquin, Jr., a former editor 
of La Prensa, has lived in exile in Costa Rica since 
1984, He had received death threats and despaired of the 
newspaper's future under the Sandinistas where "a news 
item about a 96-year-old lady who committed suicide 
because she was tired of her existence is looked on as an 
attack against the psychic health of the people and 
therefore an attack against the 'security of the state,'" 


Violeta Chamorro's major role in Nicaragua's internal 
Opposition is as champion of the free press. Like other 
members of the Nicaraguan democratic opposition, however, 
she recognizes the relevance of personal and political 
freedoms to peace, Mrs, Chamorro insists on the 
connection between a free Nicaragua and a peaceful Central 
America. She warns that efforts to solve the conflict in 
Central America that focus only on security issues, 
weapons, and troops, ignore the essential relationship 
between democratic government and peace, freedom, and 
human rights, "The external dimension, which apparently 
has been the one more dealt with by Contadora and the 
Contadora Support Group, is no more than the reflection 
and the echo of an interior imbalance revealed in popular 
discontent, emigration and exile," 


On June 26, 1986, the Sandinista government carried 
out a long-standing threat to shut down La Prensa, Mrs. 
Chamorro called the closure an "arbitrary, unjust and 
illegal" act. In a letter to President Ortega, the board 
of directors of La Prensa wrote: 

No one is fooied by your accusations against 

La Prensa, From the beginning, you have personally 

told journalists that "newspapers like La Prensa 


ought to disappear."...The suspension of La Prensa 
was an attack on the freedom of expression of 
Nicaraguans, carefully calculated and planned long 
ago, 


\ 


AZUCENA FERREY 


à 


Vice President, Nicaraguan Social Christian Party 


Azucena Ferrey is a Vice President of Nicaragua's Social 
Christian Party. In April 1986, she wrote an 
extraordinary letter to President Daniel Ortega inviting 
him to "experience first hand the level of discontent 
which exists, and which is caused by the daily actions of 
functionaries of your party," as a way to close the gap 
between the regime and the people "who suffer the reality 
of life in Nicaragua." Although it forcefully details the 
many injustices of life under the Sandinista regime, it is 
more than a letter of protest. It is one in a series of 
efforts by the internal and external resistance movements 
to begin a dialogue between the Sandinistas and the 
Nicaraguan peoplé to bring about peace and national 
reconciliation in Nicaragua. 


Anti-Somoza Activities:  Azucena Ferrey was born in 
Granada, Nicaragua, in 1945, Her father was a dentist and 
her mother a public accountant and housewife, Two of her 
brothers are lawyers living in exile in Costa Rica, Her 
sister joined the Sandinista front in 1970 and fought on 
the southern front in the revolution, Ms, Ferrey's 
activities against the Somoza regime twice forced her to 
go underground or leave the country. 


Ms, Ferrey began her political activism during the 
Somoza years as a fourteen-year-old, participating in 
street demonstrations at the University of Nicaragua at 
Leon in 1959, In 1966, she joined an anti-Somoza student 
group organized by Pedro Joaquin Chamorro Cardenal, the 
editor and publisher of La Prensa and an anti-Somoza 
activist. As a result of her participation in 
demonstrations, Ferrey was cited by the Somoza police, In 
January 1967, the National Guard issued.an order for her 
capture. She went underground until her parents could 
arrange to send her to Panama for six months, 


In 1968 she enrolled in a university course in: 


business administration in Nicaragua. Her political 
activities revolved around a group called the Student 
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Christian Democrats who organized strikes against the 
dictatorship. At about this time, she met another student 
activist, Zenaida Valenzueia, who belonged to a student 
branch of the FSLN. Valenzuela taught Ferrey how to use 
weapons. Once during a training session in Esteli, Ferrey 


was captured by the National Guard but released the same 
day. i 


Later, Ferrey participated in the takeover of 
Granada's baseball stadium on opening day. After this 
incident, she went underground in Managua, living in an 
apartment rented from the parents of FSLN Comandante Jaime 
Wheelock. When Wheelock had to fiee the country, Ferrey 
drove him in her own car to the Chilean Embassy, where he 
was granted political asylum. 


Under the Sandinistas: After the Sandinistas came to 

power, Ferrey grew increasingly disillusioned with the 
revolutionary regime, and made the decision to oppose 

governinent repression a second time. 


Ferrey, who joined the Social Christian Party (PSC) 
in 1967, was elected a Vice President of the party in 1983 
with responsibility for international relations. In 1985, 
she was elected Vice President for finance and 
administration. She has traveled widely and attended 
conferences organized by European and Latin American 
democratic parties. In response to her activities in 
support of democracy, the Nicaraguan state security agency 
has accused Ferrey of being an agent of the CIA, a 
defender of Somoza, and a traitor to her country. 


The PSC is one of six Nicaraguan political parties 
that signed a peace proposal in January 1986, calling for 
a cease-fire, general political amnesty, an end to the 
State of emergency, and guarantees of civil rights, free 
elections, and fulfillment of international agreements. 
As Vice President of the Social Christian Party, Ms. 
Ferrey joined in the Six Parties' condemnation of the 
June-July crackdown and called for the opening of 
La Prensa, the repatriation of Father Carballo and Bishop 
Vega, and e£forts to achieve national reconciliation. 


In April 1986, Ferrey wrote to President Ortega: 


Before I decided to send you this letter, I reflected 
deeply on its consequences. I decided that I had to 
send it, because both my emotions and intellect tell 
me that I share much blame if I continue in a 
complicity of silence, a silence which is taken 
advantage of to continue developing a conspiracy 
against an entire nation.... 


Go, without fear into the streets without your 
bodyguards who scare away the people, without 
prefabricated "Face the People" shows. Put yourself 
on the side of the people in the lines at the 
state-run supply centers (CAT), in the buses, at the 
hospitals. Wait with the patience of the needy. 
Share the humiliation of being treated like a 
proletarian, a lesser soul, and steel yourself to 
hear thestruth. Do not permit praise or nonsense to 
Steer you away from reality. 


You say the people are with you and therefore 
you should not be afraid to go into the streets, into 
the countryside, into the churches, into the 
businesses. Read the letter of the Nicaraguan 
Bishops' conference. Read the censored material from 
La Prensa, and you will find there the daily reality, 
the spontaneous reality of the Nicaraguan people, 
without prefabricated and conditioned slogans. This 
hard and painful reality which strengthens the sense 
of desperation, of anxiety, of intranquility and 
natural rebellion, which is felt and experienced 
under the total absence of citizens' guarantees and 
rights.... 


Remember the pain of the past, visit the jails 
and see for yourself that torture continues, that 
disappearances continue, that sick prisoners languish 
for lack of medical care, that there is hunger not 
only because of scarcity but also because of 
repression, that there are soldiers today--just as in 
the past--who abuse prisoners' families.... 


You do not know what the shortage of basic 
products means, and you know very well, Commander, 
that these shortages can be overcome with production 


and productivity. But in order to obtain this, you 
have to order the Ministry of Agrarian Reform to stop 
the agrarian policy which has lowered production for 
the people, to stop repression and manipulation of 
: farm workers in order to justify that which cannot be 
justified, that you give out bank loahs, raw 
materials, technical help, without sectarian 
political interests, that you guarantee property 
which provides incentives, that you treat this class 
(as marginal today as it was during the time of the 
dictatorship) as they are: human beings worthy of 


respect.... 


When you give television addresses, do not blame 
just external factors for what is going on here, It 
is time to recognize and correct the internal causes 
also. If what you preach about equal opportunity, 
pluralism, respect for the rights of others, 
individual and collective security were actually put 
into practice in daily’ life, as common and tangible 
as the publicity given to them, the external causes 


would not exist. 


Many of us Nicaraguans are tired of so many 
lies, and we read in your face, that you yourself do 
not believe these lies which you are trying to 
explain and we note that you repeat things, hoping to 
convince, to sell an idea that the people will not 
swallow--for example the complicated explanation of 
the Honduran border incident, or the claim that 
religious persecution does not exist--and yet you 
permit that the Interior Ministry Censor the Sunday 
"Voice of our Pastor," that it confiscate the Sunday 
Church news bulletin which is distributed in all the 
parishes, and that it now allow the April 6, 1986, 
Pastoral letter to be published, in which letter a 
way to peace is once more pointed out: national 


dialogue.... 


ALVIN GUTHRIE 
j 
Secretary General, Confederation for Labor Unification 


Alvin Guthrie has led the Confederation for Labor 
Unification (CUS) since 1983 when he was elected to the 
post of Secretary General. The CUS is one of two 
democratic, independent labor federations in Nicaragua. 
The other is the Nicaraguan Workers Central (CTN). Both 
have remained independent despite intense government 
pressure to affiliate with FSLN labor federations. The 
CUS is affiliated with the AFL-CIO through the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


Activities During the Somoza Period: Guthrie, a black 
from Nicaragua's Atlantic Coast, was born in 1946 in the 
Bonanza province. As an airline employee, he became 
involved in the labor movement in the late 1960s. He 
later studied law at Managua's Catholic University in the 
1970s. 


Guthrie was elected president of the Nicaraguan 
airline employees union. He served as the union official 
responsible for contract disputes, quickly gaining a 
reputation for resolving labor disputes without strikes, 
and earning respect among even among nonunion airline 
employees who frequently sought his advice in dealing with 
inanagement. 


Under Somoza, most unions were forced to belong to 
the government-sponsored trade union federation. Those 
that resisted were persecuted. Strikes were illegal. 
Somoza forces beat, arrested, and imprisoned union leaders 
and members. After CUS leader Luis Medrano was 
assassinated by Somoza National Guardsmen in early 1979, 
Guthrie helped. organize a boycott of Somoza shipping and 
the general strike that greatly contributed to the 
collapse of the Somoza dictatorship. 


Under the Sandinistas: After the fall of Somoza,,the 
outlook for labor appeared promising. The Sandinista 
program of government promised that "legislation shall be 
enacted and actions taken to guarantee and promote the 
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free organization of labor, trade, and peoples' ünions, 
both in the city and in the countryside." The Statute of 
Rights and Guarantees of Nicaraguans wrote into law that 
"all workers may exercise their right to strike, according 
to the law." : 


Within hours of coming to power, however, the 
Sandinistas formed two union federations controlled by the 
FSLN, the Sandinista de Trabajadores (CST) for industrial 
workers, and the Asociacion de los Trabajadores del Campo 
(ATC) for peasants. According to the "72-Hour Document," 
the Sandinistas gave "priority to the organization of the 
revolutionary masses...so that these organizations are the 
mainstay of the revolution." The workers were to become 
"instruments" of the FSLN in their bid to extend party 
control over Nicaraguan society. 


The Sandinistas have tried to force Nicaragua's two 
independent, democratic unions, the CUS and the CTN, to 
join the Sandinista labor federation, the Sandinista 
Workers Central (CST). Like the neighborhood block 
committees, the militias, and other Sandinista mass 
organizations, the CST is subservient to the FSLN party 
and serves the interests of the government. The Sandinista 
government uses violent tactics in their attempts to 
eradicate independent union activity. | Union headquarters 
have been attacked by Sandinista mobs, activists and rank 
and file members beaten, strikes outlawed, and in 1980, 
Interior Minister Tomas Borge threatened that a hospital 
workers' union that wanted to affiliate with the 
independent CTN would be "squashed like cockroaches." 


Nicaraguan independent trade unionists have likened 
the attitudes of the Sandinista leadership toward labor to 
those of the Somoza government. During a conflict over a 
Christmas bonus in October 1985, a democratic union leader 
denounced attacks on workers which were appearing in 
pro-governient newspapers. Comparing them to the kind of 
attacks suffered by workers under Somoza, he said "in the 
past there was a newspaper called Novedades [the 
Somoza-controlled newspaper], now there is another paper 
using the same technique, like calling the workers 
oppor tunists and demagogues." 


By 1981, Guthrie had become prominent in the struggle 
between independent, democratic unionists and the l 
Sandinista government, In response to the government's 
attempts to subvert independent union activity, he and 
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several other union members accused then CUS secretary 
general Manuel Espinoza of sabotaging union activities. 
Guthrie and his labor colleagues called for a national 
congress and new elections.. 


In a letter to President Ortega, Guthrie and his 
colleagues in the CUS protested the abusive treatment 
endured by members of the working class during traditional 
May Day celebrations in 1985: 


Even after almost six years of the victory over the 
Dictatorship, the CUS continues to be subject to a 
discriminatory treatment...through the annulment of 
the pertinent legal status,...the unjustified 
imprisonment of some of our leaders, the raiding and 
occupation or our Central Union Headquarters by the 
Sandinista Police, and a great number of other 
actions against the CUS and its leaders which 
although it is true have not been committed directly 
by the government, they have been perpetrated by 
other allied organizations. 


Guthrie was referring to the turbas divinas (divine mobs), 
organized groups of Sandinista supporters who commit 
violent acts against critics of the government including 
labor unions, the church, political parties, market 
workers, and others who criticize or fail to show support 
for the regime. 


In 1985, Guthrie received an award from the Swiss 
Foundation for the Freedom of Human Rights on behalf of 
the Confederation for Trade Union Unification for its work 
in organizing workers and especially peasants of the most 
dispossessed class in Nicaragua. 


In 1986, Guthrie spoke of the harsh realities of the 
labor movement in Nicaragua 7 years after the end of the 
Somoza dictatorship: 


It is often claimed that Nicaragua has a government 
made up of workers and campesinos. The reality is 
that huge numbers of workers and campesinos are being 
abused and imprisoned wherever they attempt to 
exercise their rights as Nicaraguan citizens.  Somoza 
used to call us "communist subversives." Now 
whenever workers choose to join our confedération, 
they are labeled as "counterrevolutionaries."... 


us support to overthrow 
now help us reclaim our 
question of removing the 
workers affiliated with 


The entire world gave 
Somoza. So must the world 
revolution. This is not a 


: Sandinistas. What we, the 
' the CUS, are searching for is the democratization of 


our country. We are tired of so many years of 
struggle. We seek peace.... 


ENRIQUE BOLANOS 


President, Superior Council of Private Enterprise | 


Enrique Bolanos was a major cotton producer in Nicaragua 
until 1985 when the Sandinista government confiscated his 
lands. In March 1983, he was unanimously elected 
president of the private sector Nicaraguan Development 
Institute (INDE) by his peers in the business community. 
As president of INDE, he also serves as president of the 
Superior Council of Private Enterprise (COSEP), the 


country's principal private sector group. 


Early on, Bolanos attempted to work with the 
Sandinistas to resolve problems between the regime and the 
private sector, However, the Sandinistas' increasingly 
repressive and violent tactics toward business--including 
the murder of prominent business leader Jorge Salazar at 
the hands of the Sandinista police--soon alienated Bolanos | 


and other members of the private sector. 


During 1981-82 he was detained briefly three times 
and accused of having "counterrevolutionary thoughts." | 
The Sandinista press has continued to try and discredit 
him by linking him to leaders of the armed resistance. Tn | 
1985, the Sandinistas prevented him from holding a | 
ceremony marking the anniversary of Jorge Salazar's 
death; State Security agents barricaded his home with 2 


vehicles and posted an armed watch to ensure he could not 


leave. 


Bolanos has worked to make the private sector's views 
known to the international community. In early 1982, he 
traveled to Venezuela to meet with representatives of the 
Socialist International and to seek their support in 
influencing the Sandinista government to democratize. In 
1983, he and other COSEP leaders presented their views on 
Nicaraguan problems to the Ambassadors of the Contadora 
countries to Nicaragua. 


In February 1984, Bolanos announced that only 29$ of 
the land in Nicaragua is in private hands, and that the 
State is the largest landowner. According to Bolanos, 
"from the smallest landowners, those who own less than 10 
manzanas [slightly more than an acre], agrarian reform has 
already taken 25$ of their lands by dispossessing them of 
43,000 manzanas of the 170,000 manzanas they owned in 
1978." Owners of between 10-50 manzanas have lost 55$ of 
their lands. | Medium and large landowners have lost over 
80% of their lands to confiscation by the state. The 
Sandinista government's agrarian policies have drawn 
criticism from inside Nicaragua as well as abroad. They 
are widely blamed for a lack of productivity induced by 
lack of incentives, and government mismanagement. 
Bolanos's announcement was censored from La Prensa. 


Bolanos sees Nicaragua's problems with its neighbors 
as symptomatic of its internal disorder. Moreover, he 
maintains that discontent inside Nicaragua is a result of 
Nicaragua's failure to keep promises to establish 
democracy, a mixed economy, respect for human rights, and 
a policy of non-alignment in foreign affairs. 


CONCLUSION 


Nicaragua's internal opposition represents every sector of 
Nicaraguan society and reflects growing and powerful 
discontent with the Sandinista regime. At the same time, 
the internal opposition is committed to peaceful 
reconciliation as it has made clear in numerous overtures 
to the Sandinista government to pursue dialogue with its 
critics, and end repressive policies such as the state of 


emergency, censorship, and the persecution of the Catholic 
church. 


With the summer 1986 crackdown on the free press, the 
church, and political parties, the Sandinistas have given | 
another indication that they do not intend to keep the 
promises they made to the Nicaraguan people and the world 
in 1979 to establish a pluralistic democracy, respect 
human rights, create a mixed economy and pursue a | 
non-aligned foreign policy. As the New York Times charged 
in a July 10, 1986, editorial, "The Road to Stalinism,” 

"only the credulous can fail to see the roots of the | 
police state now emerging;...the pluralistic revolution 
seems hopelessly betrayed." 
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